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The east and central Java-based Majapahit 
polity (c.1293-1528) marked the culmination 
of the evolution of Hindu-Buddhist monar- 
chy in early Java, and above all unified the 
two major long-term local competitors for 
power, the central Java-based Kadiri realm 
and east Java-based Singhasari. A variety of 
fragmentary epigraphic, literary, and Chinese 
records report that the founder of the Majapa- 
hit realm was Vijaya, a prince of the Singhasari 
court. Vijaya had escaped when the ruler of 
Kadiri, Jayakatwang, seized the Singhasari 
palace from the king, Kertanagara. When in 
1292 Mongol troops landed in Java to avenge 
an insult to China’s Mongol emperor Kublai 
Khan, Vijaya and his followers initially colla- 
borated with the invaders in overthrowing 
Jayakatwang, and then turned against 
the Mongols and expelled them from Java. 
Taking the regnal title Kertarajasa Jayavard- 
hana, the new monarch consolidated his court 
at upstream Trawulan, southwest of modern- 
day Surabaya, East Java. 

Kertarajasa was succeeded by his son 
Jayanagara (1319-1328), whose reign began 
with the fall of his capital in 1319 to regional 
opponents. The youthful court guard Gajah 
Mada (c.1290-1364) rescued the young king 
and restored his sovereign’s authority. Subse- 
quently rewarded with a succession of state 
ministry posts, Gajah Mada took supreme 
authority when Jayanagara died in 1328. 
The deceased monarch’s sister Tribhuwanot- 
tungadewi (r.1328-1350) acted as regent to 
her under-aged son Hayam Wuruk, installed 
as King Rajasanagara in 1350, but did not 


assume total regal authority until Gajah Mada 
died in 1364. 

The Nagarakertagama Majapahit court 
chronicle and contemporary inscriptions por- 
tray Gajah Mada’s evolving role in the consol- 
idation and expansion of the Majapahit state 
by annexing Bali and extending the court’s 
authority into the Straits of Melaka region, 
though they ultimately recognize Hayam 
Wuruk/Rajasanagara (r.1350-1389) as Maja- 
pahit’s most powerful monarch. Rajasanagara’s 
successor Wakramawardhana (r.1389-1429) 
had a long reign that is characterized by the late 
15th-century Pararaton (“Book of kings”) as 
setting in motion the downward spiral of Maja- 
pahit authority by his failure to maintain con- 
trol over regional subordinates. Against this 
retrospective depiction, local inscriptions and 
other literary sources of that era are more opti- 
mistic. Subsequent Javanese tradition reports 
the fall of Majapahit to a confederation of 
Islamic states in 1478, though various sources 
substantiate the reigns of later Majapahit mon- 
archs, who were greatly weakened after a coa- 
lition of Islamic ports attacked Majapahit’s 
upstream core domain in 1513, and the court’s 
ultimate fall in 1528. 

At the height of the Majapahit period, post- 
1350, the growing political, economic, and 
social integration of the realm produced a Jav- 
anese cultural form that dominates the era’s 
literature, art, and architecture. The Majapahit 
era was the peak of the cultural synthesis of tra- 
ditional Javanese religious values, Indian Siva 
worship, and Buddhist Tantrism, an era of 
the “Indonesianization” of classical forms in 
art, literature, and music, most notably the 
evolution of Javanese wayang (puppet theater) 
and gamelan (gong orchestra). 

Consistent with the patterns of Indianized 
statecraft practiced in earlier regional states, 
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the court’s Nagarakertagama epic poem idea- 
lized the Majapahit court and its kingdom as 
being a heaven on earth (mandala). The mon- 
arch was the divinely ordained head of soci- 
ety, who impressively administered the 
whole “land of Java” (Javabhumi), held sover- 
eignty over an overseas empire (Nusantara) 
that included the islands that are now part 
of modern Indonesia, and whose authority 
was also recognized by all “other countries” 
(Desantara) including China. 

Revisionist historians have challenged prior 
assumptions that the Majapahit kingdom was 
constrained by its exclusive commitment to 
Java’s rice economy. Early historians focused 
on Majapahit-era inscriptions that detail the 
construction and maintenance of foundational 
regional dams, dikes, drainage canals, and ter- 
raced fields, and that document standardized 
judicial practices and governmental proce- 
dures based on landholding rights. 

Revisionist historiography has refocused on 
Majapahit’s evolving market system, especially 
the upstream-downstream connections that 
serviced widespread exchanges of agricultural 
produce (notably rice) as well as local crafts 
(especially Javanese textiles) for the variety of 
imported commodities that entered the Java- 
nese economy via north coast Java ports. While 
the contemporary Nagarakertagama and Para- 
raton texts both marginalized the prosperity of 
Majapahit’s commercial economy, contempo- 
rary inscriptions document wider society’s 
commercial activities, artisan production, mar- 
keting networks, and contact with foreigners. 

Recent Indonesian archipelago shipwreck 
recoveries highlight Majapahit’s import of 
quantities of metals, as Java had no indigenous 
iron deposits and limited quantities of other 
metals. Contemporary temple iconography 
depicts military transitioning from wooden 
spear and bow and arrow warfare to the use 
of iron weapons, including the uniquely Java- 
nese jagged kris saber, which was made possible 
by that era’s significant import/export trade. In 
the absence of substantive regional gold and 


silver deposits, Majapahit marketplace “cash” 
transactions depended on Chinese copper 
(picis) coins. Imported Chinese, Thai, and Viet- 
nam glazed ceramics, Indian cottons, and Chi- 
nese silk textiles were also in high Javanese 
demand, attested by written and archaeological 
evidence. Majapahit’s most profitable contem- 
porary exports in addition to its rice were 
locally woven and dyed cotton batiks, produced 
by an emerging Java textile industry. 

Revisionists have theorized that the Maja- 
pahit state’s ongoing 15th-century demise 
was due to its monarchy’s inadequate 
response to Java’s increasing importance in 
the rapidly developing regional and interna- 
tional marketplace, and the newly independ- 
ent north Java coast ports-of-trade that came 
into existence in response to that era’s grow- 
ing international trade. These ports on the 
Majapahit coastal periphery were ruled by 
Muslim sultans who were descended from 
foreign merchants or maritime diaspora, 
many of Chinese ethnicity, who had grown 
rich and powerful. Port elites known as orang 
kaya, “rich men,” dominated trade by levying 
tolls and monopolizing the trade in specific 
staple products, took an active role in mari- 
time activities such as ship-owning, piracy, 
and commerce, sustained networks of port- 
based traders who acted as their intermediary 
agents in upstream-downstream market 
exchanges, and ultimately supported local 
conversions to a Javanese version of Islam. 

During the 15th century Majapahit’s ports- 
of-trade also faced aggressive competition 
from the new trading state of Melaka, which 
was centered in the Straits of Melaka western 
maritime passageway to Java. By wresting 
control of the Straits from Majapahit, Melaka 
reinforced the autonomy of Java’s Islamic 
ports, which ultimately shifted their loyalties 
to the newly emergent Mataram Islamic court 
based in central Java. 
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